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ELIAS HICKS. 

The following extract from the memoir of this, 
our deceased friend, is especially commended to 
the attention of our young Friends. It embraces 
the early part of his life, and depicts his ex- 
ercixes occasioned by an indulgence in the vain 
amusements of the day, and also shows, that 
while thus indulging, he was followed by the 
love of his Father in heaven, convicting him of 
the sinfulness of his ways, and strengthening him 
to withdraw from the haunts of folly. 

“[ was born on the 19th day of the 3d mo., 
1748, in the township of Hempstead, in Queen’s 
couniy,on Long Island. My parents, John and 
Martha Hicks, were descended from respectable 
families, and sustained a good character among 
their friends and those who knew them. My 
father was a grandson of Thomas Hicks, of whom 
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f. our worthy friend Samuel Bownas makes honor- 
” able mention in his journal, and by whom he 
ses was much comforted and strengthened, when im- 
‘inds prisoned through the envy of George Keith, at 
Jamaica, on Long Island. Neither of my parents 
RT: were members in strict fellowship with any re- 
ligious society, until some little time before my 
8 On birth. My father was at that period united in 
membership with Friends; but as his residence 
was mostly at some distance from meeting, and 
- in a neighborhood where very few Friends lived 
ca ghborhood where very few Frie , 
my associates, when young, were chiefly among 
those of other religious persuasions, or, what was 
—_ still worse for me, among those who made no 
nieh ° a3 ° 
able profession of religion at all. This exposed me 
oath to much temptation, and though I early felt the 
uy! operation of Divine grace checking and reproving 
me for my lightness and vanity, yet being of a 
lively, active spirit, and ambitious of excelling 
_ in my play and diversions, I sometimes exceeded 


the bounds of true moderation, for which I often 
felt close conviction and fears on my pillow in 
the night season. 
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When I was about eight years old, my father 





removed his habitation and settled qn a farm, 
which his father had left him, on the south side 
of the Island, near the sea-shore. ‘This intro- 
duced a new scene of diversion to my active mind, 
which was prone to pleasure and self gratifica- 


tion. The shore abounded with fish and wild 


fowl, and I soon began to oceupy myself with 
angeling for the former and shooting the latter. 


These amusements gained an ascendency in my 
mind, and although they were diversions for 
which I felt condemnation at later periods, yet I 


jam led to believe that they were, at this time, 


profitable to me in my exposed condition, as they 
had a tendency to keep me near at and about 
home, and often prevented my joining with loose 
company, which [ had frequent opportunities of 
doing, without my father’s knowledge. My mo- 
ther was removed by death when I was about 
eleven years of age, and my father was left with 
the care of six children, three older and two 
younger than myself, and although he endeavored 
to keep his children within the limits of truth, 
yet opportunites sometimes occurred to join iu 
with vain companions. But the Lord was gra- 
ciously near to my poor soul in my tender years; 
and he followed me with his reproofs, and his 
dread made me afraid. 

When I was about thirteen years of age, I 
was placed with one of my elder brothers, who was 
miurried, and lived at some distance from my 
father’s residence. I was here without any pa- 
rental restraint, and mixing with gay associates, 
I lost much of my youthful innocence, and was 
led wide from the salutary path of true religion, 
learning to sing vain songs, and to take delight 
in running horses. Yet I did not give way to 
any thing which was commonly accounted disre- 
putable, having always a regard to strict hon- 
esty, and to such a Jine of conduct as comported 
with politeness and good breeding. Neverthe- 
less, 1 became hardencd in vanity, and on several 
occasions, in riding races, was exposed to great 
danger, and had it not been for the providential 
care of my heavenly Father, my life would have 
fallen a sacrifie to my folly and indiscretion. Oh 
my soul! what wilt or canst thou render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits; for bis mercies are 
new every morning. 

About the 17th year of my age, I was put 
an apprentice to learn the trade of a house car- 
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penter and joiner, and this by no means placed 
me in ‘a more favorable situation than before, for 
my master, although considered an orderly man 
and one who frequently attended Friends’ mect- 
ings, was yet in an eager pursuit after temporal 
riches, and was of jbut little use to me in my 
religious improvement. We had to go from 
place to place as our business called, to attend to_ 
our work, and I was thereby introduced isto! 
hurtful company, and learned to dance and to 
pursue other frivolous and vain amusements. 
During my apprenticeship I passed through | 
many trials and much exposure, and I have often ' 
thought, that had it not been for the interposi- | 
tion of divine mercy and goodness, I should have | 
fallen a prey to the varied temptations which , 
surrounded me; for although I was overtaken in | 
many faults, in which my poor soul was deeply 
wounded, and for which I afterwards felt the just 
indignation of an offended God, yet when I have 
looked back on thisscene of my life, and recount- ' 
ed the many snares that I escaped, all that is 
truly sensible within me has been bowed in' 
humble adoration of the Lord’s mercies and de-_ 
liveranee, and in reverent gratitude I was made 
to praise and magnify his great and adorable 
name, ‘who is over all, God blessed forever.” 
In the midst of my vanity and exposure, the Lord, 


j 


as a gracious father, was often near, and when [| 
’ ’ 


was alone he inclined my mind to solid medita- 


in reading the Scriptures, in which I took con- 


siderable delight, and it tended to my real profit | 


and religious improvement. 
My youthful companions would often endeavor 
to persuade me and each other, that the amuse- 


ments in which we spent much of our precious ' 
time were innocent; yet being very early convinced | 


by the Divine Light, that ‘¢s teachings were truth, | light from me, and my portion would have been 
among the wicked, cast out forever from the fa- 


my mind, over all the reasonings and persuasions | yorable presence of my Judge. 


it had in my calmer moments an ascendency in 


of men. Nevertheless, I had such a proneness to 
levity and self-gratification, that I often ran 
counter to clear conviction, and went on for a 
considerable time sinning and repenting ; for the 


Lord in great mercy, had regard to me in my | 


tried condition, and often opened a door of re- 
conciliation to my poor soul. But I was too 
weak to keep my covenants in the midst of so 
many temptations, until by his righteous judg- 
ments, mixed with adorable mercy, he opened to 
my mind, in a very clear manner, the danger I 
was in of falling into eternal ruin. 

Under the weight of this impression, my heart 
in the midst of merriment was often made very 
sad, and while engaged in the dance, my soul 
was deeply sensible of its evil and folly; even 
my reasoning powers, when thus enlightened hy 
the clear evidence of Divine Light, were made 
to loathe it asa senscless and insipid pursuit, and 
utterly unworthy of arational being. But al- 
though I formed resolutions to refrain from this 
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evil and others of a like nature, yet it was difficult 
to resist the importunities of my companions; 
and I found by experience, that if I could alto. 
goer cease from them, I might wholly with- 

raw from the company of those who were in- 
clined to such pursuits. On the last occasion 
that I was present ata dance, and in which I was 
pressed to take a part, I was brought under 
great concern of mind, and was struck with a 
belief, that if I now gave way, after forming s0 
many resolutions, and should again rebel against 
the Light, I might be left in an obdurate situation, 
and never have another offer of pardon. I also 
clearly saw that this would be just, and that my 
blood would be upon my own head; and feeling 
the dread of the Almighty to cover me, anda 
ery raised in my soul toward him, when I was 
called to participate in the dance, it seemed as 
though all my limbs were fettered, and I sat 
down and informed the company that I was now 
resolved to go no further. I was deeply tried, 
but the Lord was graciously near, and as my 
cry was secretly to him for strength, he enabled 
me to covenant with him, that if he would be 
pleased in merey to empower me, I would for 
ever cease from this vain and sinful amuse 
ment; and he instructed me, that if 1 would es- 
cape the danger of another trial, I must keep 
myself separate from such companions; and 


| blessed for ever be his right worthy name, in 
tions. Some of my leisure hours were occupied | 


that he hath enabled me to keep this my cove 
nant with him from that time inviolate ! 

In looking back to this soason uf deep proba- 
tion, my soul has been deeply humbled, for 1 had 


cause to believe, that if I had withstood at this 


time the merciful interposition of Divine Love, 
and had rebelled against this clear manifestation 
of the Lord’s will, he would have withdrawn his 


[ should also 
forever have been obliged to acknowledge his 


mercy and justice, and acquit the Lord my Re- 


deemer, who had done so much for me; for with 
long suffering and much abused mercy, he had 
waited patiently for my return, and would have 
gathered me before that time, as I well knew, as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
but I would not. Therefore it is the earnest 
desire of my spirit, that the youth, and others 
whom it may concern, may wisely ponder their 
ways, and not think that the frivolous excuses 
which those make who endeavor to justify them- 
selves in such vain and wicked diversions, by 
saying that their parents judge it innocent, or 
their teachers have instructed them so to believe, 
or that under the law it was deemed advisable, 
will stand them in any stead, in the day of solemn 
inquisition ; for what are all these carnal reason- 
ings worth when weighed in the balance of the 
sanctuary, against one single conviction of the die 
vine light in the secret of the heart. ‘The last 
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isclear and self-evident—the others are mere 
evasive excuses: and I often reflect with surprise 
on the conduct of those parents who are spend- 
ing their substance in hiring idle dancing masters 
to teach their children this unnatural and un- 
christian practice, and who plead for excuse the 
example of righteous David. But how unlike 
is their dancing to his, who did it only in worship 
and honor to his God, and in conformity with the 
outward dispensation under which he lived. We 
have, however, a better and higher example than 
David, the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the medi- 
ator of a better covenant; this covenant is ‘nward, 
even the law written upon the heart, which no 
outward example of others can ever abrogate or 
disannul; nor do his doctrines or self-denying 
example in any wise apprebate or justify this 
foolish and idle practice, but in all parts thereof 
condemn and disapprove it; for if none can be 
his disciples, except those who deny themselves 
and take up their cross daily, (as assuredly no 
others can,) how can those be acceptable to him 
who are living in the daily gratification of their 
own licentious wills, and spending their precious 
tine and talents in such fruitless and vain 
sports ? 


SONG OF PRAISE. 


BY THOMAS STORY. 


I was silent before the Lord, as a child not 
yet weaned; he put words in my mouth, and I 
sang forth his praise with an audible voice. 

I called unto my God out of the great deep ; 
he put on bowels of mercy, and had compassion 
on me, beeause his love was infinite, and his power 
without measure. 

He called for my life, and I offered it at his 
footstool, but he gave it me as a prey with the 
unspeakable addition. 

He called for my will, and I resigned it at 
his call, but he returned me his own, in token of 
his love. 

He called for the world, and [ laid it at his 
feet, with the crown thereof, I withheld them not, 
at the beckoning of his hand. 

But mark the benefit of exchange! for he gave 
me instead of earth,a kingdom of eternal peace ; 
and in lieu of the crown of vanity, a crown of 
glory. 


The following, taken from the old Records of 
the proceedings of the Monthly Meeting of Cecil 
Co., Md., has been sent by a Friend, and we 


insert it to show the simplicity and honesty 


of Friends of that time, and their unwavering 
testimony against an hireling ministry and mixed 
marriages, 
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At our Monthly Meeting held at our meeting 
house in Cecil Co., 12th of 9th mo., 1708. 

Henry Hosier gave account to this meeting, 
that he and his wife visited Elizabeth Hamour 
in the love of God—and dealt with her about 
going to the Priest to be married—and labored 
with her that she should condemn her outrun- 
ning before the same Priest that married her, 
but she would not consent to it. Also the said 
Henry Hosier and his wife accompanied 
Susanna Thomas and William Trew, Jr. and 
his wife, and they did all visit said Elizabeth 
Hamour the second time, and dealt tenderly with 
her concerning ber untruthlike marriage, desirin 
her to condemn the liberty she had taken before 
the Priest that married her, but she hath not 
given up to do it. Therefore it is the judg- 
ment of this meeting, that a few lines be drawn 
up by Henry Hosier to signify that Friends do 
disown her for her untruthlike proceeding in 
going to the Priest to be married to one that is 
not in unity with Friends—and that Henry 
Hosier read it to her in the presence of another 
Friend. 

At our Monthly Meeting at Cecil meeting 
house the 14th day of 2nd mo., 1708. 

The writing drawn up against Elizabeth Ha- 
mour was read in this meeting, and the mind of 
this meeting is—that the said writing be offered 
to the Quarterly Meeting next, to have their 
advice and approbation on it. 

At our Monthly Meeting held at Cecil 10th 
day of 8d mo., 1708. 

Account is given to this meeting that Eliza- 
beth Hamour did go to the Priest that married 
her, and did own her fault, and condemn the 
spirit that led her out of the good order of Truth 
established amongst friends. Henry Hosier and 
William Trew did accompany her to see the 
Priest. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCES OF EARLY PIETY. 


George Newlinn, of Dublin, was a dutiful 
child, and sought the Lord in his young years, 
and when drawn or persuaded by his school fel- 
lows to be wild, he was afterwards under such 
trouble, that he would weep and mourn in secret. 
When about ten years of age, he desired he 
might be sent into the country, to be retired 
from his companions in the city. . 

About the age of eleven or twelve, he was con- 
eerned to bear testimony unto the Truth, and 
being called to the ministry, he was faithful and 
travelled in the giftthe Lord had bestowed upon 
him, into the provinces of Leinster, Ulster and 
Munster in Ireland; and being endued with a 
good understanding, he was not rash to utter 
words, without the motion or help of God’s spirit, 
so that his testimony and ministry was not only 
instructive but edifying, and he was beloved by 
faithful friends, because of his exemplary conver- 
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sation, which was according to the holy doctrine 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Between the age of eighteen and nineteen he 
was visited with a lingering sickness; his mother 
asked him after some time, whether he thought 
he should recover ; to which he answered he did 
not know, but if it was the Lord’s will he would 
rather die than live; but said he durst not desire 
it, adding, although his time had been short in 


the world, he had gone through a great deal of | 


exercise and trouble, that none knew but the 
Lord alone. At another time he said to his 
mother, I have felt more of the Lord’s love to me 
since I was sick, than ever before. I strove to 
serve the Lord in my health, and now I reap the 
benefit of it; I can look forward, and that is a 
mercy. Being frequently comforted in spirit, 
and filled with the love of (rod, he would say, Oh! 
if the earnest be so precious, what will the ful- 
ness be? And when weak in body he wasstrength- 
ened in spirit, and enlarged to praise and magnify 
the Lord: he gave good counsel and advice to 
his brother and sister saying to his brother Isaac, 
be sure thou fear and serve the Lord, and be 
obedient to thy parents; for though thou be 
young and strong now, thou knowest not how 
few thy days may be. He acknowledged the 


love and care of his parents, and said if [ live L | 


can never make you amends for your trouble 
and care over me. 

Some hours before his departure, being over- 
come with the goodness of God, he was enabled 
to praise and celebrate his name; and continued 
to praise the Lord in such a manner that all 
who were in the room were reached and affected 
by the Power that attended him. He said to 
his mother near the close, My dear mother, take 
it patiently, for thou mayest rejoice that I am 
going. Being sensible his change was near, he 
desired all might be still and quiet, and thus de- 
parted this life like an innocent lamb, on the 
24th of 8th mo., 1708, aged near nincteen years, 
and a minister about six years. Friends in 
Dublin gave forth an excellent testimony con- 
cerning him. ‘hus we see the truth of the lan- 
guage, “ Wisdom is the grey hairs to man, and 
an unspotted life old age.” 


SILENT WORSHIP. 
There is, says a well known author, in silent 
worship something so beautiful, so sublime, so 
consistent with the relation in which we stand 


to God, that it appears strange there should exist 
a single doubt of its propriety. 





In a recent lecture at Manchester “ George 
Dawson said, “ ‘I'he deepest emotions are the 
quietest and stillest. ‘he deepest worship is 
the quietest worship. ‘Be still and know that 
Iam God, In quietness and confidence shall be 
thy strength,’ are passages that seem forgotten 
in these noisy days of ours.”’ 


SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. 


Towards the end of 1848, or beginning of 1849, 
Mr. Jerrman, who had spent three years at Pe. 
tersburg, published a book on Russia, which was 
soon after translated into English. We give be. 
low his account of the Emperor’s exertions to 
abolish Serfdom. It agrees substantially with 
that given by Dr. Baird, in his Lectures at the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

Dr. Baird further stated, that the Emperor has 
taken from the nobles the power of inflicting 
chastisement upon the serfs at their pleasure, and 
has regulated the manner and degree of their 
punishment, according to strict rules of law, upon 
conviction before a magistrate. 

The rights of man are trampled under foot in 
| Russia! Who denies it? <A nation still semi- 
| barbarous, is subjected to semi-barbarous rule! 

Perfectly true. Laws unworthy of the name 
exist there, as well as classes of men degraded 
_ below the proper dignity of man. All this is mat- 
| ter of fact; but the profound genius of the En- 
| peror, who discerns all this, his restless striving 
'to remedy these evils, to reconcile these incon 
| gruities, that stamps him, in my eyes, not ouly as 
_a great sovereign, but also as u true friend of the 
people. 

It is with real gratification that I propose, in 
these pages, a true und faithful representation of 
facts to a prejudice universal in Germany—a pre- 
judice confirmed and strengthened by Germans 
who have long resided in Russia. It is not my 
fault if those Germans either were unable to take 
a clear-sighted view of what passed around them, 
or else measured it with a German rule—a mode 
of measurement of which Russian matters cer 
tainly did not admit. The man who rigidly in 
vestigates, and takes into due consideration, the 
character of the people, the confirmed habits of 
centuries, and the perils and material disadvan- 
tages of the too sudden development of free insti- 
tutions, will not only contemplate with respect 
and admiration the efforts of the Russian Gover- 
ment for the safe and gradual spread of liberty, 
but will also, like myself, not hesitate to proclaim 

_the Emperor Nicholas, so often denounced as the 


| deadly foe to freedom, the true father of his coun- 


| try, earnestly striving to develop and mature the 

| rights of his subjects. 

| Proofs strike deeper than assertions, and a few 

of the former may here with propriety be gives. 

| Let us first glance at that institution which mostly 

| estranges Russia from civilization, namely, at the 
institution of Serfdom. 

| For the female members, of course, there is 
but one legal course to emancipation, namely, 
marriage with a freeman. For male serfs, at all 
times until recently, a military service was the 
‘avenue to freedom. Once under the colors, the 
soldier is free. The freedom of the Russian sol- 
\dier is not very comprehensive, and the recruit 
may, in some sort, be said only to exchange one 
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kind of slavery for another and a milder one; 
but when, on the completion of his term of ser- 
vice, or in consequence of wounds or ill health, 
he receives his discharge, it is as a free man that 
he returns to his home. In strict regard to truth, 
I must, however, here observe, that for a long 
time this road to citizenship led but few to its 
enjoyment. The soldier, after completing a pe- 
riod of twenty years’ service, was so accustomed 
to that mode of life, whilst on the other hand, 
owing to his long disuse of the occupation to 
which he had been brought up, he saw so little 
prospect of earning a living, that in most in- 
stances he accepted a second bounty, and recom- 
menced his military career, to which he then 
cluug till death or the hospital received him. 
Seven years ago, however, the Emperor Nicholas 
shortened the term of service to eight years, a re- 
duction which now annually restores to civil life 
many thousand freemen, who were slaves till they 
donned the uniform. At the expiration of eight 

ears’ service the soldier is still a young man; 
c can still enjoy his freedom, and found a free 
family. For this first and important step towards 
the emancipation of the serf, the Russian people 
have to thank the Emperor Nicholas. 

A not less important disposition aimed at the 
same end, and at the same time calculated to 
avert the total ruin of the Russian nobility, is that 
which relates to advances made by the Crown on 
territorial property. 

To prevent the partial depopulation of estates, 
aukase, dated in 1827, declared the serfs to con- 
stitute an integral and inseparable portion of the 
soil. The immediate consequence of this decree 
was the cessation, at least in its most repulsive 
form, of the degrading traffic in human flesh, by 
sale, barter, or gift. Thenceforward no serf could 
be transferred to another owner, except by the 
sale of the land to which he belonged. To secure 
to itself the refusal of the land and the human 
beings appertaining to it, and at the same time 
to avert from the landholder the ruin consequent 
on dealings with usurers, the Goverment esta- 
blished an imperial loan bank, which made ad- 
vanees on mortgage of lands, to the extent of two 
thirds their value. The borrowers had to pay 
back, each year, three per cent. interest. If they 
failed to do this, the Crown returned them the 
instalments already paid, gave them the remain- 
ing third of the value of the property, and took 
possesion of the land and its population. This 
was the first stage of freedom for the serfs. They 
became Crown peasants, held their dwellings and 
a bit of land as an hereditary fief from the Crown, 
and paid annually for the same a sum total of five 
rubles, (about four shillings) for each male per- 
son; a rent for which, assuredly, in the whole of 
Germany, the very poorest farm is not to be had 
to say nothing in consideration that in case of bad 
harvest, destruction, disease, &c., the Crown is 
bound to supply the strict necessities of its pea- 
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sants, and to find them in daily bread, in the in- 
dispensable stock of cattle and seed-corn, to repair 
their habitations, and so forth. 

By this arrangement, and in a short time, a 
considerable portion of the lands of the Russian 
uobility became the property of the State, and 
with it a large number of serfs became Crown 
peasants. This was the first and most important 
step towards opening the road to freedom to that 
majority of the Russian population which con- 
sists of slaves. 

When in this manner the first ideas of liberty 
had been awakened in the people, the Emperor, 
in the exercise of his own unlimited and irrespon- 
sible power, took a second step, not less pregnant 
with consequences than the first. Unable sud- 
denly to grant civil freedom to the serfs, he be- 
stowed upon them, as a transition stage, certain 
civil rights. A ukase permitted them to enter 
into contracts. Thereby was accorded to them 
nut only the right of possessing property, but the 
infinitely higher blessing of a legal recognition of 
their moral worth as men. Hitherto the serf was 
recognised by the state only as a sort of beast in 
human form. He could hold no property, give 
no legal evidence, take no oath. No matter how 
eloquent his speech, he was dumb before the law. 
He might have treasures in his dwelling, the law- 
knew him only as a pauper. His word and his 
honor were valueless, compared to those of the 
vilest freeman. In short, morally, he could not 
be said to exist. The Emperor Nicholas gave to 
the serfs, that vast majority of his subjects, the 
first sensations of moral worth, the first throb of 
self respect, the first perception of the rights and 
dignity and duty of man! What professed friend 
of the people ean boast to have done more, or yet 
so much, for so many millions of men? 

But the Czar did not rest satisfied with this. 
Having given the serfs power to hold property, 
he taught them to prize the said property above 
all, in the interest of their freedom. It seems 
quite like a jest to speak thus of the “ tyrant and 
bloody-minded man ;” but I speak in all serious- 
ness, and the facts are there to prove my words, 
The serf could not buy his own freedom, but he 
became free by the patch of soil to which he was 
linked. To such purchase the right of contract 
cleared his road. The lazy Russian, who worked 
with an ill will toward his master, doing as little 
as he could for the latter’s profit, toiled day and 
night for his own advantage. Idleness was re- 
placed by the diligent improvement of his farm, 
brutal drunkenness by frugality and sobriety; 


| the earth, previously neglected, requited the un- 


wonted care with its richest treasures. By the 
magic of industry, wretched hovels were trans- 
formed into comfortable dwellings, wildernesses 
into blooming fields, desolate steppes and deep 
morasses into productive land; whole communi- 
ties, lately sunk in poverty, exhibited unmistaka- 
ble signs of competency and well-doing. ‘Th - 
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®erfs, now allowed to enter into contracts, lent the 
lord of the soil the money of which he often stood 
In need, on the same condition as the Crown, re- 
ceived in security the land they occupied, their 
own bodies, and the bodies of their wives and 
children. The nobleman preferred the serf’s loan 
to the Government’s loan, because, when pay-day 
came for the annual interest and instalment, the 
Crown, if he was not prepared to pay, took pos- 
session of his estate, having funds wherewith to 
pay him the residue of its value. The parish of 
serfs, which had lent money to its owner, lacked 
these funds. Pay-day came, the debtor did not 
pay, but neither could the serfs produce the one 
third of the value of the land, which they must 
disburse to him in order to be free. Thus they 
lost their capital, and did not gain their freedom. 
But Nicholas lived! the father of his subjects. 

Between the anxious debtor and the still more 
anxious creditor, now interposed an imperial 
ukase, which, in such cases, opened to the pa- 
rishes of serfs the imperial treasury. Mark this; 
for it is worthy to be noted: the Russian impe- 
rial treasury was opened to the serfs, that they 
might purchase their freedom ! 

The Government might have simply released 
the creditors from their embarrassment by pay- 
ing the debtor the one third still due him, and 
then land and tenants belong to the state. Nicho- 
las did not adopt that course. He lent the serfs 
the money they needed to buy themselves from 
their master; and for this loan, (a third only of 
the value,) they mortgaged themselves and their 
lands to the Crown, paid annually three per cent. 
interest, and three per cent. of the capital, and 
would thus, in about thirty years, become free, 
and proprietors of their land! That they would 
be able to pay off this third was evident, since to 
obtain its amount, they had still the same re- 
sources which enabled them to save up the two 
thirds already paid. Supposing, however, the 
very worst—that through inevitable misfortunes, 
such as pestilence, disease of cattle, &c., they 
were prevented from satisfying the rightful claims 
of the Crown, in that case the Crown paid them 


back the two thirds value which they had previ- | 
ously disbursed to their former owner, and they | 


became a parish of crown peasants, whose lot, 
compared to their earlier one, was still enviable. 


But not once in a hundred times do such cases | 
occur, whilst, by the above plan, whole parishes 
gradually obtain their freedom, not by a sudden | 


and violent change, which could not fail to have |. 7 ; ; 
| sities of the maritime world require to exist at the 


evil consequences, but in course of time, after a 
probation of labor and frugality, and after thus 
attaining to the knowledge, that without these 


two great factors of true freedom, no liberty can | 


possibly be durable. 





THE DAILY LIFE, into which people are born, 
and into which they are {absorbed before they 
are well aware, forms chains which only one in 
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a hundred has moral strength-enough to despise, 
and to break when the right time comes, when 
an inward necessity for independent individual 
action arises, which is superior to all outward 
conventionalities.— Ruth. 





EASTERN VIRGINIA—ITS MERCANTILE CHARACTER, 
COMMERCE, ETC. 
Correspondence of the N. Y. Daily Times. 

Richmond, Petersburg and Norfolk are the chief 
mercantile centers of Eastern Virginia. They are 
the termini of railroads crossing large agricultural 
districts, the produce of which is delivered at these 
points to the cheaper means of transit towards the 
consumers on the navigable waters. The railroads 
do not appear to have been designed upon any 
grand system of giving the greatest facilities to the 
general commerce of the country, but more with 
reference to local interest, for, on one side or the 
other of the direction of their ultimate destination, 
one gets the impression, by a mere glance at the 
roads, that the Virginia railroads have been built 
upon a system of log-rolling. The towns I have 
mentioned are situated at the natural points for 
exchange of commodities, and owe their importance 
simply to this circumstance. In the early colony 
days it was attempted to force trade to other points 
than these by legal enactments—privileges and 
monopolies. Of some of these governmert-made 
towns hardly one stone is now left on another, and 
none of them are places of importance. It is curi- 
ous to see how the same crude and farcica] notions 
of nullifying the natural laws of trade possessed the 
minds of the noble fathers of Virginia, as has lately 
been displayed in the proceedings of Southern Con: 
ventions. 

The natural advantages of the position of Rich- 
mond, with reference to manufactures and trade 
I have already described. They were not exceeded 
any where on the Continent. It was inevitable that 
there should be an important town on its site, though 
as yet it is hardly known, except as the Capital of 
the State. If it had been the recognized Poe of 
its citizens to restrict its growth, it could hardly 
have been prevented from being~a more prosper- 
ous town than it is. 

Petersburg, half your readers have probably 
never heard of since they were at school. It is situ- 
ated at the fall and head of navigation of the Ap- 
pomatux, as Richmond is on the James, both these 
rivers having a common outlet to the ocean. Its 
milling power is great and readily applicable, and 
it has a very large and productive back country, to 
which it offers the only outlet or easy place of ex- 
change for the commodities of the rest of the world. 
It has somewhat the advantage of its rival in di- 
rectness of communication with the ocean. 

Norfolk is the name of the town that the neces- 


head of Hampton Roads. It was not possible to pre- 


| vent the existence of some agency here for the 


transhipment of goods and for supplying the needs 
of vessels forced to resort to the harbor. Beyond 
this, and what results from the adjoining naval 
rendezvous of the nation, there is nothing of Nor- 
folk. Lieut. Maury has lately very well shown what 
advantages were originally possessed for profitable 
commerce at this point, in a report, the intention of 
which is to advocate the establishment of a line of 
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steamers hence to Para, the port of the mouth ofthe| New York merchants. the various facilities for 
Amazon. I have the best wishes for the success of | trade offered by New York merchants, enable them 
the project in its important features, and the high-| to do the business of the country cheaper and better 
est respect for the judgment of Lieut. Maury, but | than it can be done anywhere else, (and that thu® 
jt seems to me pertinent to inquire why are the | they can command commerce, and need not petition 
British Government steamers not sent exclusively | their Legislature or appeal to mean sectional pre- 
to Halifax, the nearest port to England, instead of to | judices to obtain it, ) but all imagine it is by some’ 
the more distant and foreign port of New York?| shrewd Yankee trickery it isdone. Inthe names 
If a Government line of steamers should be esta- | of their noble fathers they will set.their faces against 
blished between Para and Norfolk, and should be | it, and their faces are not of dough, so they bully 
found in the least degree commercially profitable, | their local merchants into buying in dearer mark- 
how long would it be before another line would be | ets, and make the country tote its gold on to Phila- 
established between New York and Para, by pri- | delphia to be coined, and their Conventions resolve 
vate enterprise, and then how much business would | that the world shall come to Norfolk or Richmond, 
be left for the Government steamers while they | or Smithtown, and that no more cotton shall be sent 
continued to end their voyage at Norfolk? So, too, | to England until England will pay a price for it 
with regard to a line fyom Antwerp to Norfolk. | that shall let negroes be worth a thousand dollars a 
Says Lieut. Maury, however: head, &c., &c., &e. ' 
“Norfolk is in a position to have cummanded| Then, if it is asked why Norfolk, with its im- 
the business of the Atlantic seaboard. It is midway | mense natural advantages for commerce, has not 
the Coast. It has a back country of great facility | been able to do their business for them as well as 
aid resources, and as to approaches to the ocean, | New York; or why Richmond, with its great natural 
there is no harbor from the St. Johns to the Rio | superiority for manufacturing, has not prospered 
Grande that has the same facilities of ingress and | like Glasgow, or Petersburg like Lowell ;—wh 
egress at all times and in all weathers. * * * *! Virginia isnot like Pennsylvania, or Kentucky like 
The back country of Norfolk is all that which is | Ohio?—they will perhaps answer that it is owing 
drained by the Chesapeake Bay—embracing a line | to the peculiar tastes they have inherited; “settled: 
drawn along the ridge between the Delaware and | mainly (as was Virginia) by the sons of country 
the Chesapeake, thence northerly, including all of | gentlemen, who brought the Jove of country life 
Pennsylvania that is in the Valley of the Susque | with them across the Atlantic and infused it into 
hanna, all of Maryland this side of the mountains, ; the mass of the population, they have ever preferred 
the Valleys of the Potomac, Rappahannoe, York and | that life; and the title of country gentleman, im- 
James Rivers, with the Valley of the Roanoke, and | plying the possession of landed estates, has always’ 
agreat part ot the State of North Carolina, whose | been esteemed more honorable than any other.” 
only outlet to the sea is by the way of Norfolk.” | It is simply a matter of taste—an answer which 
Undoubtedly the original natural advantages of | reminds us of sop’s fox. ; 
Norfolk were superior to those of New York, yet| Ask any honest stranger who has been brought 
if the citizens had always been subject to deadly | into intimate intercourse for a short time with the 
enervating pestilence, it could no! be a more mise- | people, why it is that here has been stagnation, and’ 
rable, sorry little seaport town than it is. What | there constant, healthy progress, and he will answer 
little life it has is communicated to it by New York. | that these peuple are less enterprising, energetic and 
A poor whining, ungrateful invalid it is while New | sensible in the conduct of their affairs—that they 
York is a giant, growing in strength, whose pros- | live less in harmony with the laws that govern the 
perity is the prosperity of the country, whose | accumulation of wealth than those. Ask him how 
alversity would be felt throughout the land. But | this difference of character should have arisen, and 
you find singularly simple, chilclike ideas about | he will tell you it is not fromthe blood but the eda- 
commercial success among the people, even the | cation they have received; from the institutions 
merchants themselves, here. The agency by which | and circumstances they have inherited. It is the 
commodities are transferred from the producer to | old, fettered, barbarian labor system, in relation with 
the consumer, they seem to look upon asa kind of | which they hive been brought up, against which 
swindling operation ; they do not see that the mer- | all their enterprise must struggle, and with the chains 


chant acts a useful part in the community, or that | of which all their ambition must be bound. This 


his labor can be other than selfish and malevoleut. | conviction is universal in the minds of strangers, 
They speak angrily of New York, as if it fattened | and is forced upon one more sirongly than it is pose 
on the country without doing the country any good | sible to make you comprehend bya mere statem nt 
inreturn, They have no idea that it is their busi-| of isolated facts. You could as well couvey an 
ness that the New Yorkers are doing, and that! idea of the effect of mist on a landscape by enume- 
whatever tends to facilitate it and make it simple | rating the number of particles of vapor that ob- 
and secure, is an increase of their wealth by di-| scure it. Give Virginia blood fair play, remove it 
minishing the costs and lessening the losses upon it. | from the atmosphere of Slavery, and it shows no 
They gravely demand of each other why the Go-| lack of energy and good sense. What we.e the 
Yernment mail steamers should be sent to New| pioneers of Kentucky? 

York when New York tas so much business al-| It is strange what cowards the Virginians are, 
ready, and why the nation should build costly Cus- | that they dare not look this in the face. Strange 
tom Houses and Post Offices, and Mints, and sea} how contemptibly they bluster in their legislative 
defences, and collect stores and equipments there, | debates, in their newspapers, and in their bar-rooms, 
and not at Norfolk. and Petersburg, and Richmond, | about the ‘ Yankees,’ and the ‘ Yorkers, declaring 
and Danville, and Lynchburg, and Smithtown, and | that they are ‘ swindled out of their legitimate trade,’ 
Jones’ Cross-roads? It never seems to occur to} when the simple truth is. that the Northern mer- 
them that it is because the country needs them | chants do that for them that they are unable to do for 
there,—because the skill, enterprise and energy of | themselves. As well might the Chinese be augry 
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with us for sending our clipper ships for their tea, 
because it isa business that would be more ‘ legiti- 
mately,’ (however less profitably,) carried on in 
punks. 

‘‘] have raised hay, and potatoes, and cabbages, 
on my farm in N. York, that founda market in Rich- 
mond,’’ I said to a planter, “ but here you have a 
capital soil for such crops; how is it that you don’t 
supply your own markets?’ “Well, 1 should be 
laughed at if I bothered with such little crops,” he 
replied. So it is—they leave such little crops to 
the niggers and Yankees, and then grumble be- 
cause all the profits of their business go to build 
“Fifth-avenue palaces,” and “down-east school- 
houses.’ They will not bear it any longer, they 
are going straightway to do something for them- 
selves—what* Establish a dignified State line of 
steamers to—Antwerp! There’s nothing to be 
laughed at in that, you observe. 

I think the evidence I laid before you in a previ- 
ous letter will have convinced you that the direct 
effect of slavery is to increase the cost of production 
of the most important articles of Virginia com- 
merce, fifty percent. I will take this opportunity 
to say that I should have expressed then, that there 
are not unfrequent instances in which slaves are 
made to perform agricultural operations in a very 
admirable and apparently economical manner. But 
these are rare exceptions, and generally occur 
where but few slaves are kept together, and where 
they enjoy the confidence of their owner so much 
as to have acquired something of his interest and 
pride in their work. In these cases the slave is 
always noticeably superior to the great mass of his 
class, and according to the general opinion it would 
be dangerous to permit any large collected number 
of them to be equally improved. But I much doubt 
if the general popular opinion, and the Legislative 
theory of the State as to this, is correct. 
a ——eee—eEE——E—EEEEEEeee 
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Cotorep Scoot Sratistics.—The Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society, whose valuable Reports in rela- 
tion to the free colored people of Philadelphia have 
before been noticed in our columns, within the 
past few months have employed an agent, to ex- 
amine into the state of Education among that class 
who are the objects of its care, and much valuable 
information has been obtained, which affords cheer- 
ing evidence of improvement. 

Thirty years ago, the efforts to educate this 
neglected people were confined principally to a 
few schools, mostly under the care of Friends. 
Now the means of Education are so liberally | 
offered, that in this city, every colored child may | 
have the opportunity of acquiring learning sufficient | 
to qualify for the business of life. 

The Agent of the Society in connection with a: 
Committee, propose visiting such families as neglect 
giving their children opportunities for school learn- 
ing, to impress the great advantages which will re- | 
sult to those who avail themselves of it. : 


ELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 98, 1853. 
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We furnish below, copious extracts from the 
Report, which we doubt not will be interesting to 
our readers : 


I. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Grammar schools, Sixth Street, near Lombard. 
Established in 1822. Admittance every other 
Monday. 

Boys’ School, James M. Bird, Principal, and 
three female assistants. 
Number of acholars, Jan. + Feb., 


1852, 235; average, 197 
1853, 183; do 06 


Girls’ School, Maria C. Hutton, Principal, and 
three Assistants. 


Number < scholars, Jan. and, Feb., 1852, 243, average, 186 
° do 


1853, 252; do  %1 
Both schools are in a prosperous state. The 
recitations are satisfactory ; the copy books are 
| worthy of notice for their neatness and improve. 
ment ; the ornamental needle work and lace knit. 
ting of the girls cannot be surpassed by any 
ischool of similar grade. Master Bird, being 
'also a teacher of music, instructs his school in 
that art one hour at the close of every week. 
Those who know his qualifications as a teacher, 
and the aptitude of that class of pupils for mu- 
sic, need not be told that the time allotted is im- 
| proved to good purpose. 
| Roberts Vaux unclassified school, Coates street, 
near Fifth. Established in 1833. Admittance 
every Monday. David R. Murrell, Principal, and 
one female Assistant. 


Number ¢f scholars, Jan. and Feb., 1852, 183; average, its 
do do 


1853, 131; average, 109 

Your agent never saw the school in so satisfao- 
tory astate. There are classes in Geography, 
Grammar, and Arithmetic advanced beyond 
those of primary Schools. Many of the scholars 
display considerable readiness in working sums 
on the blackboard, and the figures on their slates 
are generally very neat. 

West Philadelphia unclassified school, Oak 
Street. Established in 1830. Admittance at 
any time. Mary A. Delemater, Teacher. 


Number of scholars, Jan. and Feb., 1852, 75; average, 40 
do do 1853, 80; uverage, 47 


The schoo} has been kept for a number of years 
in a dilapitated frame building 16 feet by 20, 
and is so much crowded at times that some scho- 
lars are obliged to crawl under, and others over 
the writing desks, to get to and from their places. 
One of the visits was made on a bleak after- 





— in February ; neither the teacher or scho- 
| 


lars could then be comfortable,'though there was 
a large fire, there being twelve broken panes of 
glass, besides many other large aperatures to let 
in eold. Good order, under all the circumstanees, 
is out of the question. The attxinments of the 
scholars are hardly equal to those of a good Pri- 
mary School, except in writing. In that branch 
the school will compare favorably with that of 
Grammar Schools. 

Primary School, St. Mary Street, below Sev- 
enth. Established in 1841. Admittance every 
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Monday. Jane Barry, Principal, and two As- 
sistants. 


Number of scholars, Jan. and Feb., 1852, 158; average, 100 
do do 1853, 210; average, 152 


The school, though not so much complained 
of as formerly, does not enjoy the good wishes 
of the people that it should have, It still suffers 
much from its bad location and the discomforts 
of the school room. The teachers deserve credit 
for so large a measure of success under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Primary School, Corn Street, near Reed. Es- 
tablished in 1849. Admittance every Tuesday. 
Sarah L. Peltz, teacher. 


Number of scholars, Jan. and Feb. 1852, 55; average, 26 
do do 1853, 53; average, 27 


The present unpromising state of the school 
is not owing to incompetency on the part of the 
teacher, or want of attention from the Directors. 

If. CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

Institute for Colored Youth, Lombard Street, 
above Seventh. Established in 1852. Admit- 
tance every Friday. Charles L. Reason, Prin- 
cipal; Grace Mapes, Assistant Teacher in the 
female department. 


No. of pupils Ist March, 1853, males 15, females 18; total, 33 
Average for Jan. and Feb., 1853, 26 


The school is ably conducted, and the pupils 
are improving rapidly. Candidates for admis- 
sion are examined in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, through compound numbers and questions 
on the Map of the United States. The branches 


now taught are Reading, Writing, Etymology, 
Arithmetic, History United States, Geography, 
English Grammar, Anatomy and Physiology, 
Algebra, Linear Drawing, Book-keeping, and the 
Jatin language. Other branches will be taught 


as occasion requires. Philosophical Apparatus, 
&e., will be furnished in due time. A fine li- 
brary and reading room, free to adults of both 
sexes, and apprentices, as well as to the pupils 
of both schools in the building, was opened un- 
der the auspices of the Managers of the Insti- 
tute on the 7th instant, with fair prospects of 
great usefulness. 

Raspberry Street Schools,* corner of Locust 
and Raspberry Streets. Established in 1770. 
Admittance the first Saturday in every month. 

Boys’ School, John W. Stokes, Principal, and 
one female Assistant. 


Number « scholars, Jan. and Feb., 1852, 90; average, 62 
0 d 


° 1853, 68, average, 90 
Girls’ School, Rachel Griffiths, Principal, and 
one Assistant : 
Number of scholars, Jan. and Feb. 1852, 71; average, 47 
0 do 1843, 78; average, 49 
A large proportion of the scholars attending 
these schools are too backward to be admitted to 
the Grammar Schools, and so large as to subject 
them to great mortification if compelled to enter 
primary schools. Hence their greater useful- 
ness.t Aduits are frequently seen in both. 
*Schools marked thus have Libraries. 
t This remark is also applicable to the Adelphi Girls’ School. 
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In the Boys’ school, two things deserve spe- 
cial commendation. One is the excellent order ; 
and the other is what the Principal calls an “ ex- 
ercising day,” occupying a considerable portion 
of one day in the week. This exercise consists 
of questions upon all their studies, put promis- 
cuously, and rather rapidly, including numerous 
questions upon familiar science, and some upon 
morals, with an occasional recitation. In this 
way the minds of the scholars are much better 
disciplined than by the routive mode of review- 
ing studies singly. It is much to be regretted 
that upwards of twenty applicants were refused 
admittance into the scliool the last month, for 
want of room. 

Adelphi School, Wager Street ; the Girls’ De- 
partment established in 1838, the Iufant De- 
partment in 1835. Admittance the first and 
Third Friday in every month. 

Girls’ Department,* Anna Kite, Principal, and 
one Assistant. 


Number of scholars, Jan. and Feb., 1852, 63; average, 39 
d do 1853, 69; average, 48 


oO 
Infant Department, Rebecca B. Matlack, Prin- 
cipal, and one Assistant. 


Number of scholars, Jan. and Feb., 1852, 84; average, 46 
do do 1853, 98; average, 56 


Good order prevails in both departments. 
More or less clothing is furnished every year by 
benevolent individuals, and distributed by the 
teachers to the most needy scholars. 

Sheppard School,* Randolph Street, above 
Parrish. Established in 1850. Admittance at 
any time, for the present. Anna Buzby, Prin- 
cipal, and one Assistant. 


Number of scholars, Jan. and Feb., 1852, 50; average, 31 
do do 1853, 56; average, 37 


The school maintains the high character for 
good order and usefulness given it in former re- 
ports. 

(To be continued.) 


Maraiep,—On the 5th inst., at the house of John 
Way, according to the order of the Society of 
Friends, Tuomas Moors, of Penn Township, Clear- 
field county, to Poese Jane Way of Half Moon 
Valley, Centre county, Pa. 


God is never mistaken in the character of his 
servants, for he secth their hearts and judgeth 
according to the truth; but the world is often 
deceived in those who court its favor, and of course 
is unjust in the distribution of its rewards; flat- 
tery gains the ear of power, fraud supplants in- 
nocence, and the pretending and assuming occupy 
the place of the worthy and modest. In vain 
you claim any merit with the world on account 
of your good intentions—it knows them not, and 
judges solely by your actions; but in the sight of 
the Supreme Being, good intentions supply the 
place of good deeds which you had not the op- 
portunity of performing. The well meant en- 
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deavors of the poor find the same acceptance | 


with him as the generous actions of the rich. 
The widow’s mite is, in his eye, a costly offering, 
and even he who giveth to a disciple a cup of 
cold water, when he can give him no more, goeth 
not without his reward.—Blair. 





From Household Words. 
RATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


It is but a stone’s throw from the High Court 
of Chancery—High, as we say also of venison 
or pheasant, when it gets into very bad odor— 
to the London Mechanics’ Institute in South- 
ampton Buildings. After a ramble among law- 
yers in their wigs and gowns, and a good choke 
in the thick atmosphere of Chancery itself, we 
stepped in at once, one day not long ago, among 
a multitude of children in pinafores and jackets. 
There they were, one or two hundred strong, ta- 
king their time from a teacher, clapping their 
hands and singing, “ Winter is coming,” and a 
great many more songs. They suggested much 
better ideas of harmony than the argument of 
our learned brother, whom we had left speaking 
on the question, whether money bequeathed to 
be distributed in equal shares to John and Mary 
Wilson and James Brown—John and Mary be- 
ing man and wife—was to be divided into two 
parts or into three. 

The children, when we went among them, 
were just passing from one class into another, 
and met in the great lecture room to sing together 
while they were about it. Some filed in, and 
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suited to their respective capacities. It is obvi- 
ous that, without punishment, five teachers could 
not preserve discipline among three hundred and 
fifty boys; and therefore, though it is but sel- 
dom used, a cane is kept in the establishment. 

The children having clapped and sung together, 
sang their way out of the room, in file, while 
others began streaming in. We were invited to 
an Object Lesson, and marched off (not venturing 
to sing our way into a class room,) where we 
took our seat among the pupils, whose age va- 
ried between eight years and eleven. The teacher 
was before us. We were all attention. ‘“ Hands 
down.” We did it. “ Hands on knees.” Beau- 
tifully simultaneous. Very good. ‘I'he lesson 
began. 

‘“‘[ have something in my pocket,” said our 
teacher, “which I am always glad to have 
there.”” We were old enough and worldly enough 
to know what he meant; but boys aspire to fill 
their pockets with somany things that, according 
to their minds, the something in the teacher's 
pocket might be string, apple, knife, brass but- 
ton, top, hardbake, stick of firewood for boat, 
crumbs, squirt, gunpowder, marbles, slate pen- 
cil, pea-shooter, bradawl, or perhaps small can- 
non. They attempted no rash guess therfore at 
that stage of the problem. “ Boys, also,’’ our 
teacher continued, “like to have it, though when 
it gets into a boy’s pocket, I believe that it is 
often said to burn a hole there.” Instantly 
twenty outstretched hands indicated an idea de- 
manding utterance in twenty heads. “If you 
please, sir, I know what it is” ‘ What is it?” 


some filed out; some were on the floor, some in | “ A piece of coal.” 


the gallery ; all seemed to be happy enough, ex- 
cept one urchin at the extreme corner of a gal- 
lery. He displayed an open copy-book before 
him to the public gaze, by way of penance for 
transgressions in the writing lesson, but he looked 
by no means hopelessly dejected. 


You draw your reasoning, my boy, from a part 
only of the information given to you, founding 
your view of things on the last words that 
sounded in your ears. We laughed at you, 
cheerfully ; but when we sce the same thing done 
in the world daily by your elders, we do not al- 


There are three hundred and fifty children in | ways find it laughing matter. 


attendance on this school, which is conducted by 


“‘ This little thing in my pocket,’? the teacher 


five teachers. It is one of the Birkbeck Schools, | continued, “has not much power by itself, but 


several of which are now established in and | 


about London for the children of parents who 
can pay sixpence a week for schooling. The 
children here, we were informed, are classed in 
the first instance according to their ages in three 





when many of the same kind come together, 
they can do great deeds. A number of them 
have assembled lately to build handsome monu- 
ments to a great man, whose name you ought to 


| know, who made the penny loaf bigger than it 


divisions, the first taking in those under eight | used to be—do you not know what great man 


years old; the second, those between eight and | that was ?”’ 


eleven; the third, children older than eleven. 
These form, in fact, three ages of youth. It is 
found most convenient to teach children classed 
upon this principle, and to keep the elder and 
the younger boys from mutual action on each 
other, because it would be impossible to provide 
for such a school so many teachers as could ex- 
exercise very minute supervision. In each of 
these three divisions, the children are subdivided 
for the purpose of instruction into two classes— 
the quick and the slov—which receive lessons 


Minds were out, answers were 
ready, but they ran pretty exclusively in favor 
of Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington. 
“ T am sure,” says the teacher, “ you must have 
heard who made all the loaves larger without 
altering their price, think again—who was it ?” 
A confident voice hazarded the suggestion that 
it was “Guy Fawkes,” and halfa-dozen voices 
cried “ Guy Fawkes.’ There are always some to 
follow the absurdest lead, if it be taken confi- 
dently, in the great as in the little world. 
‘Guy Fawkes! nonsense, dv you mean him 


oreo 


sw 
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to be carried about in your heads all through 
November and December? More inquiry at 
length elicited, after little uncertain hovering 
about Louis Napoleon, the decisive opinion that 
the man who made bread cheap was Sir Robert 
Peel. “If you please, sir,” said an argumen- 
tative little fellow, ‘he did not make the penny 
loaf bigger.” “Why not?’ “He did not 
make the loaf: he made the baker make it.’’ 
“The difficulty thus started having been properly 
gone into and further statement of the riddle 
having been given, it was at length fairly guessed 
that the teacher’s object upon which he meant 
to talk with us that day was a Penny. 

We ascertained that it was round, that it was 
hard, that it was brown, that it was heavy—by 
which we meant, as some of us explained, that it 
was heavier than the same quantity of water— 
that it was stamped on both si les, and so forth ; 
also that it was made of copper. Pence being 
next regarded purely in the light of coppers, the 
name of the metal, “Copper,” was written at 
the top of a black board, and a line was drawn, 
along which we were to place a regiment of quali- 
ties We began easily by asserting copper to be 
hard ; and showed our penetration by discovering 
that, since a penny would not do for framing as 
aspy-glass, it must be opaque. Spell opaque ? 


O dear, yes! twenty hands were out; but we 
were not so wise as we imagined. No matter; 
there are folks of bigger size elsewhere who un- 


dertake what they are not able to do. O-p-a-k-e 
ought to be right ; but, like not a few things of 
which we could argue that they must be right, 
it happened to be wrong, ard so what was the 
use of talking. We heard a little boy iu the 
corner whispering the truth, afraid as yet to ut- 
ter it too boldly. It was not the only truth that 
has appeared first in a whisper. Yet, as truth 
is great and shall prevail, it was but fit that we 
all finally determined upon o-p-a-q-u-e ; and so 
we did; and we all uttered those letters from 
all corners of the room with the more perfect 
confidence as they grew, by each repetition, more 
familiar to our minds. 

A young student in a pinafore, eight years 
old and short for his age, square and solid, who 
had been sitting on the front row, nearly oppo- 
site the teacher, was upon his legs. He had 
advanced one or two steps on the floor holding 
out his hand; he had thought of another quality, 
and waited to catch Mr. Speaker’s eye. But our 
eyes wandered among the outstretched hands, 
and other lips cried, “It is malleabie;’” so mallea- 
ble was written on the board. It was not the 
word that still lurked in the mind of Master 
Square, who in a solid mood kept his position in 
advance, ready to put forth his suggestion at the 
earliest opportunity. What malleable meant, 
Was the question over which we were now called 
upon to hammer, but we soon beat the answer 
out among ourselves ; and then we spelt the word, 
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and malleability into the bargain. Master 
Square uplifted his hand the moment we had 
finished ; but there rose other hands again, and 
the young philosopher biding his time in sturdy 
silence, listened through the discussion raised as 
to whether or not copper might be called odor- 
ous. This debate cver, Square was again ready 
—but an eager little fellow cried that copper is 
tenacious, upon which there was a new quality 
submitted to our notice, which we must discuss, 
explain, and of which the name had to be spelt. 
But Master Square’s idea had not yet been fore- 
stalled, and he, like copper, ranked tenacity 
among his qualities. At length he caught Mr. 
Chairman’s eye, and said with a small voice, 
“ Please, sir, I know a quality.” “And what 
is that?” the teacher asked. Little Square re- 
plied, as he resumed his seat, “It’s INonGANIc.” 

Here was a bombshell of a word thrown among 
us by this little fellow, but we did not flinch. 
Inorganic of course meant “ got no organs,” and 
we all knew what an organ was, and what a func- 
tion was, and what were the grand marks of dis- 
tinction between living and dead matter, and be- 
tween animal and vegetable life. So we wenton, 
with a little information about mining, and dis- 
play of copper ore ; a talk about pyrites, aud such 
matters. ‘I'hree quarters of an hour had slipped 
away. The lessons ended, and there was another 
reiirrangement of the classes. 

There were copy-books to iook at in the cen- 
tral lecture room, to which we then returned, 
in some of which “ Friends, Romans, Country- 
men,” and other trifles from the poets, seemed 
to have been copied from dictation. Around 
large maps, were little classes, each with a young 
monitor in the middle, demonstrating geography, 
and questioning with tongue and finger. We 
joined one group, but the small teacher faltered, 
und was uneasy in the presence of so tall a 
pupil ; we passed to another group, and found 
another monitor who clearly liked to be observed, 
and put on the important tone of an instructor 
—nut at all roughly, for he had no rough exam- 
ple in his eye—but with an amusing mimicry of 
ways and tones used by his elders. 

While we had been watching the fingers of 
this young gentleman, as they pointed out on a 
map some of the ways of the world, the classes 
had been formed again, and we were presently 
invited to attend another lesson. We had, this 
time, another teacher, and joined pupils more 
advanced in years; the youngest were old fellows 
of eleven. 

“If you buy a loaf, what do you give for it ?”’ 
“Money.” What is money?’—From this 
point we are carried through a series of ques- 
tions of the social relations that exist in civilized 
communities. The boys readily defined aud ex- 
plained such terms as wealth, capital, wages, la- 
bor; showed by a train of reasoning their per- 
fect comprehension of the principle that governs 
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our common divisions of labor, and the relative | 
rewards of toil. They went over old ground, | 
but it was quite evident that they had not got | 
their answer stereotyped, for half-a-dozen answers | 
came to every question; all of them showing. 
that the right idea was in the speaker’s mind, | 
though the boys differed in their methods of ex- 
pression. With the exception of one boy, evi- 
dently oppressed by the languor of ill-health, 
there was not an inattentive pupil in this class. 
All went heartily at the business in hand, and 
there was no mistaking the real interest they felt 
in the discussion through which they were led. 


ELLIGENCER. 


happily recollected having, a few days before, 
read in the newspapers of the efficacy of cold wa. 
ter, and had the presence of mind to make trial 
of it. On the affusion of the first bucket-full, he 
began to move, and on the repetition of a few 
more was restored to sense and health. If during 
the recovery the pulse is slow, and the extremi- 
ties cold, bleed largely at the arm. A gentleman 
now living in Johnston county, (R. Golly, Esq.) 
was a few years ago struck down by lightning, 
and recovered by exposure toa heavy fall of rain. 

The treatment mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph proved successful in a recent case 0 


A little fellow with light flaxen hair, one of the | apparent death from lightning in this town.— 
youngest in the class, was quite a luminary upon | During the thunderstorm last Saturday evening, 
all points that were mooted. He made for him-! one of our citizens, Mr. Samuel Seaton, coming 


self a cushion of his knuckles, and he sat so on | 
the backs of his hands, with his small legs reach- 
ing only half way to the ground, his quick eyes 
bent on the teacher, and his face gladdened with 
a smile of intelligent pleasure in the train of 
reasoning that he had evidently mastered. Where 
others hesitated, he answered boldly and correct- 
ly ; where others knew their ground, he answered 
with them in his own way, but in an under 
voice, for the mere pleasure of working out the 
subject. He sat, and swung his legs, and smiled, 
and spake with most complete independence. 
There was not a question that he did not an- 
swer, and there was not one of his answers that 
was not clearly and correctly given. It was a 
touch of the very pleasantest comedy, when this 
imperturbable young philosopher got the class 
over a difficult case by suggesting the line of 
conduct which a capitalist would probably pur- 
sue in given circumstances. A young man with 
his business head—he is eleven years old—and 
his knowledge of the laws that regulate prices 
and other matters in the country, ought to be in 
Parliament. There are men there (and perhaps 
in the cabinet,) very much behind him in point 
of knowledge and acuteness on such topics. If 
he were put upon the table of the House, so that 
honorable members could see him—for his legs 
are very short—we are quite sure that his 
speeches would be shorter than his legs; but we 
are quite sure also that there are in the said 
House fifty or sixty gentlemen who might be 


wiser for accepting the instruction he would give 
them. 
To be continued. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF RESUSCITATION— 
EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 
Persons apparently dead from lightning have 
been recovered by repeatedly throwing cold water | 


near a tree which stood in front of the house in 
which he resided, at the instant when a very vivid 
flash of lightning fell on the tree, received the 
whole charge in his head and body, which vio- 


‘lently threw him to the ground, and deprived 


him of all appearance of life. Dr. Jas. Reid be- 
ing called in, restored animation in about thirty 
or forty minutes by plentiful effusions of cold 
water on the breast and face, (not wishing to lose 
time in stripping the body,) succeeded by bleed- 
ing. 

This case being, perhaps, in its violence, equal 
to any on record, we have thought it important 
to state some of the particulars, as a matter of 
public interest. There must have been a great 
accumulation of the electric fluid, as, in entering 
his body, it tore his coat, (made of linsey,) vest, 
and shirt, into rents the breadth of his shoulders, 
both across and along his body, burned his ear, 
singed his hair on the side of his head, and, de- 
scending in a stream of four to five inches broad, 
crossed his breast ; then descending to the loins, 
divided and passed down both extremities, and 
cut through his shoes, perforating them with 
holes, as though buckshot had been forced 
through them, in some places breaking the skin, 
and scorching it in its whole course, so as to give 
the appearance of an extensive burn. 

We are happy to say Mr. Seaton is in a fair 
way of doing well, though still feeble. No in- 
jury appears to have been sustained by any of 
the senses, nor has he suffered much pain; the 
ouly organs evidently affected are the kidneys, 
which have been unusually excited, and there 
have been some slight discharges of blood from 
the bladder and lungs.— Shawneetown Gaz. 


EARLY INDUSTRY. 
On one occasion he observed, “ There has not 


over the whole body. Many instances are re-| been a day, since I was eight years of age, in 
corded. The Rev. Mr. Stecl, of Paris, in the} which I have not done something to get my 


state of New York, has lately in the newspapers | bread.” Entering, at a subsequent period, still 
mentioned a case of this kind. A lady was with | more minutely upon the subject of his early ew- 
her husband in the house, and the latter was | ployments, he said, “T have known nothing but 


struck apparently dead by lightning. The lady labor from boyhood: the bread of idlencss was 
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never eaten by me. At seven years of age, my|As they stood gazing upon the form of one so 
father set me to watch the cows: soon after that, | cherished and beloved, the little girl asked to 
I was ordered to the mountains to help shear the | take his hand. The mother at first did not 
sheep. At twelve, I held the plow in a field near | think it best, but as the child repeated the re- 
my father’s house, which we farmed; and, as a | quest, and seemed very anxious about it, she 


proof that I was not over and above strong, the 
plowshare, coming in contact with a stone which 
lay under the surface of the earth, threw me u 
between the shafts, which I had been holding 
with a firm grasp, and sent me with violence 
among the horses’ feet. What was still more 
laborious work than this, was cutting peat for the 
fire; and young as I was, I could keep two per 
sons busy—one to take from me and pile up, and 
another to carry. Little as this hand was” (hold- 
jng it out at the time, and directing his eye to 
it,) “I could take it full of wheat, and, with the | 
sheet wrapped round me, could scatter the seed 
over the soil—yes, and have as good and regular 
crops too as any of my neighbors. My father was 
privileged with ground from Councillor ONeill, 
part of which served for potatoes, and part for 
flax. Iwas probably made hard,” said he, in 
language similar to what he had adopted eise- 


where, “and to use my limbs at an early pcriod, | 


that my body might strengthen by exercise ; for 
Thad need of all the strength and fortitude I 
ossessed.”” 

To the habit of industry was added the prac- 
tice of carly rising, the one and almost insepara- 
ble companion of the other, and adverted to by 
Adaw with peculiar satisfaction. “The hour- 
glass,” said he, “was regularly turned twelve 
times during every day, before any one was per- 
mitted to go to my father’s house. My children 
appeared to have retrograded a little, but neither 
father nor mother ever loved their bed. When 


very young, my father had all of us up at four | 


o'clock ia the morning, during the whole sum- 
wer, some engaged in one thing, and some in an- 
other; and hours before daylight in winter.” 
Here we have the foundation of those sedulous 
habits for which he was so distinguished through 
life. The toil of the field was preserved in coun- 
tenance by the toil of the study; and it was a 
maxim with him in after life, ‘The man that 
works most with his head, will have the least to 
do with his hands; on the contrary, we generally 
find that those who Ixbor least with the brain, 
have to add proportionably to the labor of the 
hand.” —Life of Dr. Adam Clarke. 


“ THIS HAND NEVER STRUCK ME.” 


We recently heard the following most touch- 


ing incident :-— 


A little boy had died. 


laid away in the lone, cold grave. 


His afflicted mother and bereaved litile sister 
went in to look at the sweet face of the precious 


sleeper, for his face was heautiful even in death 


His body was laid 
outina darkened, retired room, waiting to be 


took the cold, bloodless hand of her sleeping 
boy, and placed it in that of his weep nz sis- 
ter. 
The dear child looked at it for a moment, ca- 
ressed it fondly, and then looked up to her mo- 
ther through tears of affection and love, and 
said— ' 

“ Mother, this little hand never struck me!” 

What could be more touching and lovely ? 

Young reader, have you always been so gen- 
tle to your brothers and sisters, that were you to 
die such a tribute as this could be paid to your 
memory ? Could a brother or sister take your 
hand, were it cold, and say—* ‘This hand never 
struck me ?” 

What an alleviation to our grief when we are 
called on to part with friends, to be able to re- 
member only words and actions of mutual kind- 
ness and love. How biiter must be the sorrow 
and scalding the tears of remorse of an unkind 
_ child, as he looks upon the cold form or stands 
}atthe grave ofa brother or sister, a father or 
mother, toward. whom he had manifested un- 
kindness. Let us all remember, whatsoever we 
a that shall we reap. 
| 
| Afflictions, desertions, and temptations, are as 
|needful as consolations. Jonah’s whale will 
| ieach a good alessun as well as Pisgah’s top ; 
}and a men may sometimes learn as much from 
| being a night or a day in the deep as from being 
| forty days in the mount. I see Jonah come out 
of a whale and cured of rebellion : 1 see Moses 
go up into the mount with meekness and come 
}down in a huff and break the tables. It is 
sometimes well to be clothed in sackcloth while 
you tarry in the wilderness. Look upwards and 
press forwards. Heaven’s eternal hills are be- 
fore you, and Jesus stands with arms wide open 
to receive you One hour’s sizht and enjoyment 
of the Bridegroom in his place above will make 
ycu forget all your troubles on the way. 

Berridge. 





LOVE THE OLD. 


I love the old, to lean beside 
The antique, easy chair, 
And pass my fingers softly o’er 
A wreath of silvered hair : 
To press my glowing lips upon 
The furrowed brow, and gaze 
Within the sunken eye, where dwells 
‘“¢ The light of other days.” 


To hold the pale and feeble hand 
That on my youthful head 

Has lain so tenderly, the while 

. The evening prayer was said; 
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To nestle down close to the heart, 
And marvel how it held 

Such stores of legendary lore, 
The chronicles of Eld. 


Oh, youth! thou hast so much of joy, 
So much of life and loye, 

So many hopes; age has but one: 
The hope of bliss above. 

They turn awhile from these away, 
‘To cheer the old, and bless 

The wasted heart-strings with a stream 
Of gushing tenderness. 


Thou treadest now a path of bloom, 
And thy exulting soul 

Springs proudly on, as though it mocked 
At Time’s unfelt control. 

But they have marched a weary way 
Upon a thorny road ; 

Then soothe the toil-worn spirits, ere 
They pass away to God. 


Yes, love the aged—bow before 
The venerable form, 

So soon to seek beyond the sky 
A shelter from the storm. 

Aye, love them, let thy silent heart 
With reverence unfold, 

As pilgrims very near to Heaven, 
Regard and love the Old. 





CHRISTIAN CALMNESS DISTURBED. 


BY CAROLINE FRY. 


We walked by the side of the tranquil stream, 
‘That the sun had tinged with his parting beam; 
The water was still, and so crystal clear, 
That every spray had its image there. 


And every reed that o’er it bowed, 

And the crimson streak, and the silvery cloud, 
And all that was bright, and all that was fair, 
And all that was gay was reflected there. 


And they said it was like the chastened breast 
That religion sootiies to a holy rest, 

When sorrow has tamed the impassioned eye, 
And the bosom reflects its expected sky. 


But [ took a stone that lay beside, 

And cast it far on the glassy tide ; 

And gone was the charm of the pictured scene, 
Aud the sky so bright, and the landscape green. 


And I bade them mark how an idle word, 
Too lightly said, and too deeply heard, 

Or a harsh reproof, or a look unkind, 

May spoil the peace of the heavenly mind. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 
By the Africa at New York from Liverpool, 
dates to the 7th inst. have been received. 
EnGLanp.—The debate in Parliament on the 
rocket affair has cleared Kossuth of all connection 
with it. 


INTELIGELNCER. 





The Board of Trade returns show a large increase 
over April exports. 

Cotton is a shade higher. Wheat and flour have 
declined. Corn unchanged. 

France.—The legacies of Napoleon I., amount. 
ing to two hundred millions of francs, will not be 
acted upon at present. 

- Germany.—-Portraits of Kossuth, Robert Blum 
and other revolutionary heroes, have been seized 
recently by the police in a beer-shop at Cologne. 

A disaffection exists at Hesse Cassel, owing to 
Government having prosecuted some of the mem- 
bers of the Deputies Chamber. 

Austria.—Countess Blaika Teleky has been sen- 
teuced to ten years’ imprisonment for taking part 
in the Jate Hungarian revolution. She has already 
passed three years in the fortress of Pesih. 

A new discount bank has been established at 
Vienna, with a capital of 5,000,000 florius. 

Prince Daniels is about to leave Vienna for Mon- 
tenegro, accompanied by Coloner Berger, who wag 
the bearer of the Emperor of Russia’s acceptation 
of the demands made by the Prince. 


SwitzerxLanp.—A riot occurred in the election 
district of Balle lately. The Civic Guards attacked 
the people, and many were wounded. 

Tke recent election in the canton of St. Gall for 
the Grand Council gave a large majority to the lib. 
eral patty. 

Prussta—The King of the Belgians has arrived 
at Berlin ; he had deen previously met by the King. 
of Prussia at Potsdam. King Leopold took up his 
residence at the Belgian embassy, where he had re- 
ceived visits from all the Prussian princes. A grand 
review was expected to take place shortly. 

The Minister of Commerce mentioned in the 
course of a debate, on the 3d, on the tariff of the 
Zoliverein, that Prussia would, at the approaching 
conference, propose a considerable reduction of the 
import duties on iron. 

Pou.anp.—The Russian anthorities in Poland 
have issued orders to confiscate the property of the 
absentees who have not embraced the amnesty. 

Turkey.—The erection of armaments has been 
stopped, and the fleets have been recalled. 

Persta.—Persia is preparing another expedition 
against Herat. The British Ambassador announces 


that he will demand his passports, if the expedition 
proceeds. 


DOMESTIC. 

New Orteans, May 20.—The steamship United 
States has arrived at this port, in five days and two 
hours from Aspinwall. 

She brings San Francisco papers of the 30:h 
April, and a number of passengers brought down to 
Panama by the steamship Golden Gate. The run 
from San Francisco to New Orleans has thus oc- 
cupied but 19 days. 

The health of the Isthmus was good, 

The steamship “Goklen Gate,” on her passage 
down to Panama, came in collision at night with 


Mr. Duffy, an Irish M. P., in'a Parliamentary | another steamer, supposed to be the “Sierra Neva- 
speech, charged the Government with corrupting | da”? The “Golden Gate” sustained only slight in- 


the Irish members. His words were taken down, | jury, and as the other steamer ke 


and he was cited to answer before the House. 
A deputation from the Peace Conference had 


pton her way,it is 


| supposed she was not materially damaged. 


The accounts from the mines appear to be ofa 


. >, } lor insert in treati > faw 
solicited the Earl of Clarendon to insert in treaties | Very favorable character, 


pending with the United States a clause to settle all 


‘T'wo fires had occurred at San Francisco, but 


difficulties by arbitration, His Lordship promised | they were fortunately extinguished before any dc- 


to consider the proposal. 





‘mage of importance was done. 
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New discoveries of gold near Negro Hill are re- 

rted 
*h the Senate, on the 29th April, the bill for the 
extension of the city front of San Francisco, was 
indefinitely postponed by the casting vote of the 
Lieut. Governor. 

The agricultural prospects of the State are ina 
very flattering condition. 


Markets.—The Alta Californian says, that busi- 
ness continues very dull for the leading articles, 
with still further depression. There is but little 
chance of prices*remunerating shippers curing the 
present season. Flour rather firmer, but the stock 
being generally heavy, there is but little chance of 
improvement in price. Provisions, generally, have 
a declining tendency. 

New Orieans, May 21.—The steamship Falcon, 
from —— with the California mail for this 
city, and sixty passengers, arrived here to-day. 

The Georgia was to sail on the J5th, for New 
York, with the mails and $2,300,000 in gold. 

The Falcon reports that the passengers from New 


York, by the Uncle Sam and Union, were obliged to | 


take passage on board the Pacific mail steamship, 
in consequence of an accident to the Winfield Scott. 

Here is a paragraph to show into how smalla 
space that which is the cause of so much good and 
evil to humanity might be put: 

Takinz the cube yard of gold at £2,000,000, all the 
gold in the world, at this estimate, might, if melted 
into ingots, be contained in a cellar twenty-four feet 
square and sixteen feet high. All the boasted 
wealth obtained from Australia and California, 


would go into an iron safe nine feet square and nine 
feet high. 


Breaxinc Up a Necro Scnoot.—The Richmond 
Examiner of the 13th inst. says :—“ The officers at 
Norfolk made a descent, on Tuesday, upon a negro 
school kept by a Mrs. Douglass and her daughter, 
who, together with their sable pupils, were taken 
before his Honor. They acknowledged their guilt, 
bat pleaded ignorance of the law, and were dis- 
charged on a promise todo so no more. The law 
of the State imposes a fine of one hundred dollars, 
and an imprisonment of six months, for such of- 
fences.?? 

Virginia has recently passed an act to effect the 
removal of the free people of color from within her 
borders to the coast of Africa, the expense to be 
paid by a tax on the free colored people themselves. 
Much good, it is expected, will result from this 
measure ; but if good will follow by sending an un- 
educated people among a barbarous race, would not 
more good result by educating the negroes before 
they are sent to Africa ?—National Era. 

General Wade, of North Carolina, has recovered 
six thousand dollars damages for the injuries 
sustained on board of a ferry boat in New York 
city. 

The storm of the 17th was very severe at Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. Over four thousand 
panes of glass were broken in the town, and much 
damage done to the crops by hail. 


TANTED.—At the Intelligence Office of the 


\ Northern House of Industry, No. 299 Green St 
above 7th, Cooks, Chambermaids, Child Nurses and 
hali grown girls, for whom situations will be pro- 
cured free of charge. Housekeepers are charged 25 
ceuts for obtaining domestics. . . 


Friends’? Dry Goods Store 
Ts at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 
The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 


| Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 


Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 
oa Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 

cis. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves. 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN. 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 
Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 
would respectfully inform Friends that he has now on 
hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat 
and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDs. 

Mens anil Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiefs, Kid and 
Siik Gloves, Mitts, &c., &c., 

J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 

4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 


the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE, 


EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 

subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 


Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in 5th st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: ' 

DRESs GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Faimly Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—ti. 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12¢ cts., 
cost more to import. Sth mo. 7.—tf. 


NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
i COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. 

All the branches of athorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terins.— English course, with Mathematicsand Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10, 

iE). A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 

JEREVIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo, 28—tf, 


} < RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young | th 


‘4 Men and Boys, Chester Co., Pa. 

The Summer S. ssion of this Schoo! will commence 
on the first Second day of Fifth mont next, ani con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 
rough Enelish education will be tauzht. 

Scientific Lectures will be delivered during the 
session, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 

Terms $50 per session. For further particulars 
address the Principal, FEreildour P. O., Chester Co., 

a. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 

3d mo. 19—6t. Principal. 

EYRE & LANDELL, 
8S. W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
H procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

£. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan and other cap stutfs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 

Eowanp E, Erne. 


Wasurnoton I, Lanpete. 
1st mo. 11—tf 


The usual branches of a tho- ; 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOO]. FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accominodations at this institution in conge. 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been ep. 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon toe various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Summer term will commence the 16thof 5th mo 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tyj. 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e, except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDG‘VAY, 
0GStages meet the early morning and 2% o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 

pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 
a. aa for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Catpe. 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all size, 

Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to % 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad, 





OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Arch 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart 
ments, are taught at this establishment. é' 
Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 
Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
e Lecture room. 
Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 
Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness ithe mode of Instruction. 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 
H. O. Arrnorr, A. M. 
geen AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
realy made or made to order, at short notice. 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS alwayson 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philed. 
N. B.' Feathers baked or scalded and Matiresss 
REPAIRED. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf 


RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below South street, between Schuyl 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.B. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 
Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
Ist mo. 8—ly. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th 





